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THE YOUNG KING. 

The following scenes in the boyhood of Louis XV., 
one of the kings of France in the last century, show 
that while it may seem very desirable to live in a 
grand palace, and be waited upon by nobles, and court- 
edand honored as a king, yet such a position, with its 
formal restraints and courtly etiquette, is not by any 
means to be coveted. 

“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

The day had not yet dawned on the 7th of October, 
1715, when a boy of about five years of age, who occu- 
pied one of the most splendid apartments in the palace 
of Versailles, in France, started from his sleep, and sit- 
ting up in bed, fixed his eyes eagerly on a man who 
was seated in a large arm-chair by his side. 

The light of 2 bronze lamp which hung suspended 
from the ceiling, showed him that his companion slept. 
He coughed two or three times, as if undecided whether 
ornot to disturb the man’s slumbers, but at length 
cried, “Comtois, Comtois!” 

“gire ?” replied Comtois, rousing himself, hastily. 

Aking was called “Sire,” no matter how young he was. 

“Do pray look out, and tell me whether much snow 
has fallen in the night.” 

Comtois approached the window, and lifting the cur- 
tain, quietly replied,“‘Yes, sire, a great deal.” 

But the young king, who had followed with anxious 
eyes the movements of his valet, and caught a glimpse 
through the window of the snow-covered landscape, ex- 
caimed, ‘How glad Lam! O, take me up quick, Com- 
tis! Quick—quick; dress me—but do make haste, 
Comtois.” 

“What can have put it into your majesty’s head to 
wish to get up so early this morning ?” replied Comtois, 
seating himself quietly in his arm-chair. 

“You do not know that I have a great battle to fight, 
this morning, Comtois; and I would lay a wager that 
the enemy is already under arms. I would not for any 
thing that he should be in the field before me.” 

“The enemy is asleep, sire; andif you take my ad- 
rice, you will follow his example.” 

“Sleep! the day of a battle? Who ever heard of 
sch athing? But take me up, Comtois, I say,” con- 
tinued the child, tossing himself impatiently in the bed. 

“Calm yourself, sire; you must be more reasonable. 
Madame de Ventadour has forbidden me to allow you 

)get up so early.” 

“And I, Louis XV., king of France, I command you 
totake me up!” 

“Your majesty must please to understand” —— 

“Ido not understand any thing; I choose to get up,” 
said Louis, more eagerly, ‘‘the littke Duke de Chartres 
wnt me a challenge yesterday; he is the head of one 
party, Lof another. I am sure, Comtois, you would 
not wish your king to appear either lazy or cowardly 
inthe eyes of his subjects ?” 

“You may be quite easy, sire, on that head—the 
tings of your race have never been either cowardly or 
indolent.” 

“Take me up, then, if you please, before the sun 
tises.”” 

“What, sire! has the sun also sent you a challenge ?” 

“No, no, good Comtois; but it would melt my arms.” 

“What arms have you then chosen, sire, which melt 
before the sun ?” 

“Excellent ones, Comtois, I can assure you—good 
talls of snow. You need not laugh, Comtois; a ball of 
mow, well thrown, can give a famous blow, I can tell 
you,” 

“Thave not the slightest doubt of it, sire,” replied 
Comtois, still laughing. 

“You shall be present at the battle, Comtois, and you 
shall see what a grand affair it will be. Just fancy—we 
shall form two camps; the Duke de Chartres will com- 
mand one, and I the other. I shall have all the best 
tnder my orders—the Duke d’Harcourn, the Count de 
Clermont, the Marquis de Nesle. O, I have not been 
ible to sleep all night, thinking of it, and I have so 
longed to get up. Now, like a good Comtois, do make 


laste—the sun will melt all our weapons; andI am‘ 


sire those who are to fight under my banners are wait- 
ing for me already on the field of battle. O, how un- 
happy kings are, that they cannot get any body to obey 
them !” 

A slight tap at the bedroom door interrupted Louis in 
the midst of his speech; Comtois opened the door, and 
Was not alittle surprised on seeing the Marshal de 
Villeroy, the governor of the young king, entering the 
chamber at this early hour. \ 

“Is the king awake yet ?” inquired the marshal. 

“He has been wanting to get up for this hour past, 
Nonseigneur,” replied the valet de chambre. 

The marshal approached the bed. “Sire,” said he, 
“the Duke of Orleans is this day to be appointed to the 
Tegency ; it is necessary that you should make a short 
Speech on the occasion. Do me the honor of listening 
‘ome, I beg of you; for you must learn this speech by 
heart, so as to be able to repeat it before the whole 
court.” 

“Yes, sir, I will,” replied Louis, who was in reality a 
timid boy, and who did not venture to show his dissat- 
isfaction at this delay. 


“Listen to me attentively, then, sire; say after me, 
We declare” — 


‘Don’t you think the sun, whenever it rises, will be 
sure to melt the snow ?” interrupted Louis, whose atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted by the glittering whiteness 
of the park, as its snowy vestment reflected the first 
beams of the rising sun. He had not heard a word of 
the commencement of his speech. 

“Very possibly, sire,” replied Villeroy, with an im- 
patient gesture; “but repeat after me now—TVe declare 
the Duke of Orleans.” 

“We declare the Duke of Orleans,” said Louis; then, 
almost in the same breath, he added, ‘‘Comtois, just 
look whether the snow is still hard.” 

“No matter whether it is or not, sire,” interrupted the 
marshal, who did not attempt to conceal his impatience 
at the inattention of his royal pupil. “Now let us pro- 
ceed, then—regent of this kingdom.” 

“I dare say that the Duke de Chartres has a pile of 
snowballs as high as this ready by this time.” 

“If you do not pay more attention, sire,” said Mar- 
shal de Villeroy, in a tone of severity, “‘you will never 
learn your speech.” 

“But I should much rather play in the park with the 
other children,” replied Louis, petulantly. 

“You shall go there, sire, after the ceremony.” 

“Bnt the snow will be melted, sir, by that time.” 

“Well, sire, then it must be melted.” 

“But then I shall not be able to make snowballs.” 

“Well, then you must do without them, sire.” 

“And my battle, and my warriors, and all the other 
children who will be amusing themselves, while 1 am 
here shut up in my room.” 

“Kings, sire, are not like other children; they can- 
not be allowed to be always running about and amus- 
ing themselves.” 

“Then if so, it isnot at all an amusing thing tobe a 
king, Marshal de Villeroy.” 

“I must really insist, sire, upon your learning this 
speech; you ought to have known it an hour ago.” 

“Well, I will listen now,” said Louis. 

The marshal, somewhat softened by this promise of 
docility on the part of his pupil, seated himself by the 
bedside, and repeated, word by word, a very short 
speech, which his pupil recited after him with great ex- 
actness. He then retired, feeling fully assured that the 
young Louis was well prepared to perform his part in 
the approaching ceremony. 

Louis bounded with joy when he saw the door close 
upon his governor. ‘Now, then, for the park!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Here is Madame de Ventadour, and your tutor, 
M. de Fleury,” said Comtois, as he ushered in these 
two new personages, followed by some domestics be- 
longing to the palace, who carried a complete suit of 
clothes fitted for the royal child. When the divers ar- 
ticles which composed it were spread upon the table, 
the sight of so brilliant a costume helped to divert the 
mind of the young king for a moment from the fixed 
idea which had hitherto occupied his thoughts. 
suddenly the idea seem 
ment was just the thin 
field of his intended battle. 


to strike him that this equip- 





mother. 





MY SECOND 


But | 
hich would do to wear on the 


“How beautiful it is—how very beautiful! Are you | on the Duke de Bourbon, who can hardly stand; or on 
going to dress me in all these pretty things, dear mam- | the old Bishop de Troyes, who stumbles at every step; 
ma?” said he to the governess, of whom he was very they, indeed, may be in want of them; but as for me, 
fond, and whom he always called by the sweet name of : it is quite decided—I will not have them!” 


“Do not talk to me any more about it, dear mamma. 
The sun is already risen; I have a battle to fight this 
morning, and my munition of war is not yet prepared; 
so pray do not keep me any longer.” 

“Your leading-strings will not be the least in your 
way, sire. Pray put them on.” 

“And how my companions would laugh at me, espec- 
ially the Duke de Chartres!” 

“They would not dare to do so, sire. Indeed it isnot 
well done of you to require so much pressing about 
such a trifle. You ought to show yourself a little more 
ready to obey one whom you honor with the title of 
mother.” 

“If any other children had them too, mamma, then I 
should not mind; but look at the Duke de Nangis, the 
little Marquis de Nesle, &c ; did you ever see them in 
leading-strings ?” 

“But they are not kings, sire, as you are.” 

“And I am sure, then, it is very tiresome to be a 
king. HowT have been teased ever since I got up this 
morning, on account of my kingdom! My battle has 
been delayed; I have had a long speech to learn by 
heart; and now you want to put on these ugly leading- 
strings. But it is of no use talking to me; I will not 
do it!” 

“M. de Fleury,” said Madame de Ventadour to the 
king’s tutor, who stood in the window reading his brey- 
iary, “‘will you have the kindness to come here and 
make the king listen to reason ?” 

“M. de Fleury,” said the child, “as yon are at the 
window, will you be so good as to tell me whether the 
snow is beginning to melt ?” 

“Not yet, sire,” replied M. de Fleury, approaching 
the fire, in front of which stood Madame de Ventadour 
with the leading-strings in her hand, whilst the young 
king kept his hands clapsed behind him, to prevent 
her from taking him by surprise, and slipping them on. 

“Why are you so obstinate, sire? Give me your 
| n a acts om ; hand, and let me see you do cheerfully, and for the 
| “Certainly, my dear king,” she replied, as she “oe |sake of pleasing Madame de Ventadour, that which, 
—" his toilet. “It is a pretty costume, is it) sooner or later, must be done.” _ 

a ‘ = caven under | But want to go tothe park,” said the little Louis,with 

“0, how pleased my comrades will be to serve under | , . welling heart, and tears starting to his eyes: “I have 
my orders!” said Louis, as he examined separately | suowbalie to make.” o i 


each article. sin nie ial eis | “You have, in the first place, duties to perform, sire; 
— ac 7 ‘ ¢ sleeves, of | ‘. P . 
First, there was a little jacket with falling sleeves, | and you, sire, more than all other children: for, as a 


violet colored cloth (violet being the color appropriated | king, you ought to set them the example. Begin to do 
to royal TRORTINDE, and the little Louis having only so at once by yielding to the wishes of your governess : 
lately lost his grandfather, Louis XIV.); then there jraise your arm, sire, if you please: well; now the 
babes placed upon his head oP of violet oars lined | other. There, now, it is done, sire, and 1 thank you for 
with cloth of gold; and finally a blue ribbon was)... opedience.” 
passed around his neck, to which hung suspended the | ” If kings are happy, it is not while they are children 
: : £ g ’ 
Cross of the Order. of St. Louis, and that of the Order | at all events,” said Louis XV., as he looked with tear- 
of the St. Esprit. Up to this point every thing went on | ful eyes on the gold belt of his leading-strings. 
as smoothly as possible; the child, absorbed in the con- “You are right, sire.” said M de Fleury “It is 
: ee nea aaegtinl ra a ght, sire,” said M. : P 
templation of this rich and brilliant costume, was be- ),:0; itis when they have learncd to make their people 
ginning to forget his morning vexations; he longed to ; happy.” 
be dressed, in order that he might escape from pee | “The king’s carriage is at the door,” said the gentle- 
hands of his governess; and he was just on the point of | man-in-waiting, opening the folding doors of the king’s 
asking Comtois to hand him his miniature weapons, in | apartment. Madame de Ventadour rose, took the king 
order to be ready for the battle, when, to his great sur- | by the hand, and led him down the grand staircase to 
— repeaeon » . seragered conies Sim @ galt afl, carriage, whilst M.de Fleury and the royal pages 
splendid leading-strings in cloth of gold. | followed. The day was bitterly cold; but the poor lit- 
“What are these for, rca said he. | tle king rejoiced in the freezing blast, for he thought it 
“They are leading-strings, sire, she replied. | would keep the snow from melting, and he could yet 
“ . , r , 2m >?” | . > . %s 
; And what are you going ys do with them ? | have his battle on his way back. With this hope he 
oT 7 ry ’ ' . . 9 P 
To put them on you, — one »» | cheerfully entered the carriage, and waited with pa- 
“On me! leading-strings! You are joking, mamma!” | §:00 oe for M. de Villeroy and the Duke du Maine, who 
oT a > 7 20S Le ire: > : > . @ mn 
They complete your costume. sire; they must be | had both the right of entering the royal carriage. They 
= on. 7 a | reached the step at the same moment; and the foot of 
Be cannot put them vi nan I really will neand the one having accidentally touched that of the other: 
Tam very sorry to be obliged to do any thing which | each measured his opponent with a disdainful glance. 
annoys you, my dear king; but it has been decided that | : ear 
5 : ga ee Patty 3 “I beg to observe to the Marshall de Villeroy,” said 
in order to mark your age, leading-strings should form | ‘ a Bis cae : ti 
a part of your costume.” | the Duke du Maine, “that, in the quality of prince of 
“But I do not choose to have them on, dear mamma. | the blood, I have » ae to the seat of honor in his 
I do not want them, and I will not put them on!” | a ; ae , eee ae 
“But they cannot be dispensed with, sire.” And I,” replied the marshal, see ielding a step, 
« € . “hee serv. >» Duk Maine at. as ™ 
“Not dispense with leading-strings! Indeed I can, beg to observe to the Duke du Maine, that, as govern 
* ° ; ey ic am gps e 
dear mamma. What is the use of putting them on me ? | % 0 the king, I have a right to the seat of honor, and 
| Do you ever see me tumble when I am walking? How | #™ only bound to yield it to a legitimate prince of the 


ESCAPE, 








long is it since I have given myself a bruise on the | ?l00d, and not to M. le Duc du Maine. 


|forehead? You do not put leading-strings on me te “We shall see that,” replied the duke, stepping into 
| yun all day in the woods, to go up and down stairs, to the carriage. The marshal, with a fiery glance, laid 
skip over the trenches, and now you want to put them | bis hand on the intruder’s arm. During this discussion 
on me when I am only going to ride in a carriage, and | the carriage door was necessarily kept open, and the 
then to sit in an arm-chair. Indeed, mamma, you are| Young king was freezing with cold. At length he 
not reasonable; leading-string are only put on little | ¢XClaimed, impatiently, “For goodness’ sake, gentle- 
children.” men, come in, and both of you take the place of honor: 
“Every one knows, sire, that -you are not a little | 1 should just.as soon sit with my back to the horses.” 

child; certainly one is no longer achild at five years| “That {s out of the question, sire,” replied the 
and a half; bnt still it cannot be helped—etiquette | marshal. 

requires that on grand occasions you should wear lead-| ‘Well, then,” replied the young king, shivering with 
ing-strings until your education is confided to the care | the cold, ‘draw lots to see who shall sit by my side, or 


of men.” else both take your seats with your backs to the 
“Etiquette, custom! You say thatevery minute, dear | horses.” This last advice of the young king was at 
mamma. The custom ought to be only to put leading- | length followed, and the eight horses started at full 


strings on little children who do not know how to walk. 
But if people are so anxious to use leading-strings, why 
not pat them on all those old seigneurs we have here— 


gallop. 

The carriage was no sooner in motion than the 
Marsha} de Villeroy, bending forwards towards the 
young king, asked him if he remembered his speech; 
but at that moment they were passing the park of Vin- 
cennes, and his heart was too full to answer. Ho 
heard tie joyous cries of his young companions, whu 
were fighting the battle of which he had dreamt all the 




















“T entreat you, sire, to comply.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











preceding night; he saw the bard, glittering snow, 
which would have made such glorious bombs; and 
then, when he began to think that before he was free 
again all the fun would be over, the tears started to his 
eyes. 

“What are you thinking of, sire?” inquired the 
marshal. Louis made no reply, but pointed to the bat- 
tle-field, and his large black eyes looked so full of sor- 
row that it touched the heart of the marshal. 

‘*What can we do, sire ?” he observed, as M. de Fleury 
had already done. “The children of kings are not like 
other children; they have duties to fulfil; and as it is 
their business to set anexample to their people, no du- | 
ty must be left undone.” | 

By this time they had reached the Faubourg St. An-| 
toine, and the people, both in the windows and the 
streets, were assembled to look attheir king. A thou-| 
sand acclamations welcomed him on every side, but the | 
poor little fellow was sad and pale—he still thought of, 
his lost battle. 

They at length reached the palace of the Tuileries, | 
and the young monarch was conducted to his throne in | 
the Chamber of Peers by the Duke de Tresme, who 
filled the oftice of Lord High Chamberlain. Madame de | 
Ventadour was already seated upon the steps of the} 
throne, and the countenance of her little pupil bright- 
ened as he saw her. | 

He exclaimed aloud, with childish glee, ‘Madame de 
Ventadour !” 

“Hush!” said his governess, kindly,whilst with an ex- | 
pressive glance she designated to him the imposing as- 
sembly by which they were surrounded. 

Louis XV. immediately resumed a little air of grave | 
dignity which was natural to him, and began to look | 
ecomposedly around him on the striking spectacle which , 
the court of France of that day offered when assembled | 
in full costume. The young king himself, who formed | 
the centre of attraction in this brilliant circle, was well | 
formed to grace the high post he occupied. He stood | 
erect upon his throne, and awaited with dignified pa- | 
tience the commencement of the ceremony. It might} 
almost have been imagined that he felt the importance | 
of the functions he was called to fulfil. 

Soon tle mass of courtiers began to move around 
the throne, and one great functionary of state after an- 
other approached the little king, and addressed him in | 
speeches prepared for the occasion—all of which had 
one pointin common, which was not a little distressing 
to their young auditor—namely, their interminable 
length. 

However, he bore the infliction with great apparent 
tranquillity, although it must be avowed that his glances 
were more frequently directed towards the window, 
where might be seen a tree bending beneath its spark- 
ling, snowy burthen, than towards the grave speakers 
of very grave and heavy speeches. When the mo- 
ment at length arrived for the young king to deliver his 
speech, the Marshal de Villeroy bent forward, and 
asked him in a whisper whether he remembered what 
he had taught him in the morning. 

“Perfectly,” he replied. 

“Now, then, is the time to say it aloud, sire,” said 
the marshal. 

With perfect grace, and with a certain infantile tim- 
idity of manner, which added yet more to the charm of 
his appearance, Louis XV. repeated aloud, and with 
perfect correctness,— 

“We, king of France and of Navarre, declare the 
Duke of Orleans regent of this kingdom, to administer 
the affairs of state during our minority, conformably to 
the decree of Parliament made on the 3d of September.” 

The Duke of Orleans advanced to kiss the young 
sovereign’s hand in token of gratitude, the council of 
regency was then named, and each member of it came 
forward in turn to perform the same act of homage. 
Then followed the administration of oaths, more 
speeches, and an endless routine of ceremonies, which 
became wearisome to all, but insupportable to the poor 
child. 

He at length ceased to listen, his eyes wandered 
towards the door, he stood up, sat down, yawned, 
played with the crosses which hung suspended from his 
blue ribbon, and then pettishly throwing them from 

iim, began to yawn anew. 

Suddenly his attention seemed arrested by some ob- 
ject in the far corner of the room; his eyes ceased to 
wander, and were filled with an expression of comic 
surprise. The marshal, who had been following with 
anxicty every movement of his pupil, looked in the 
direction to which the child’s glance was directed, and 
soon discovered that the object of his attention was the 
old cardinal of Neailles, a prelate of pre-eminent ugli- 
ness, Which was shown off still more by his scarlet cos- 
tume, who wis as yet unknown to the young prince, as 
he had only lately returned to the court, having been 
disgraced in the reign of Louis XIV. 

The marshal, fearing, doubtless, thatthe old courtier 
might be displeased at this marked attention, whispered 


to his pupil a request not to look so steadily in that | 


direction. 

“But 1 choose to look that way,” replied the child. 

“It is not polite,” replied his governor. 

“So much the worse,” said the king. 

“But it is very wrong of you, sire.” 

“IT am sorry for it; but it amuses me.” 

“Listen to this gentleman who is making you a 
speech, instead of looking about you.” 

“T am very tired of hearing him,” replied Louis. 

“I beg of you, sire—sire—sire—pray attend to me.” 

“Leave me alone,” said Louis, impatiently, quite 
wearied out by the admonitions of his governor and 
the interminable speeches of his courtiers. 


“But, sire, I cannot leave you alone,” replied the | 
marshal; “you are not here for the purpose of being |} 


amused.” 

“Ah, my snow, my beautiful snow!” said the king, 
to whose mind the word amusement recalled with vivicd- 
ness his morning disappointment. 

“You must not think about that now, sire, but attend 
to what is going on here.” 

“O, do leave me alone!” said the king, bursting into 
tears. 

“Sire, sire; pray hold up your head, and do net dis 
grace 5 onrself in this way.” 

The poor little king's tears were, however, unheeded ; 
the wearisome ceremony lasted till the close of the day , 


zs 


“7 


and when poor Louis passed the park on his way back 
to Versailles, the finishing stroke was put to his sor- | 
rows, for—the snow had melted ! 

“O, my battle, my snowballs!” he exclaimed, weep- 
ing bitterly. Toadd tohis mortification, as hemounted | 
the stairs of his palace of Versailles he met all his 
young playmates talking and laughing over the divers 
feats of prowess which had been performed during the | 
day. They were all glowing with health and anima- 
tion; and as the pale, wearied Louis passed the merry | 
group, there was not one of them who envied his royal | 





OeWho gained the day ?” inquired Louis, mournfully. 

“The Duke de Chartres,” was the reply; “but the 
Marquis de Nesle fought very well, too.” 

“Come, then, at least, and tell me all about it,” said 
the little king. 

“Sire,” interposed Madame de Ventadour, “this is the 
hour for you to retire to rest.” 

“Well, ther, the hour must be put off,” said Louis, 
pettishly. 

“That, sire, is impossible; your gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber are in waiting.” 

“O, how tiresome it is to be a king!” said Louis XV., 
his tears commencing to flow afresh as his governess 
led him to the bed-chamber. “I am always unfortu- 
nate; in the winter I am not allowed to make snow- 
balls; and in the summer, when it is so fine, and every- 
body walks out, I am kept at home in the palace.” 

“O, sire,” said his governess, as she began to undress 
him, “are you not taken out whenever you please ?”” 

“Am I, indeed? And do you think I have forgotten 
the day of the fete of St. Germains, when I was at the 
window, and saw such numbers of children passing by, 
and they all looked so happy? I asked you where 
they were going, and you told me to the fair, and when 

asked what this fair was, you told me it was a place 
where they amused themselves under the trees, and 
bought toys and sweetmeats; and that in the evening I 
should see all these children returning with their play- 
things and their cakes. O, how I did long to go! But 
you were sick, mamma, and so I was obilged to stay at 
home.” a 

“You shall go, sire, next year.” 

“And in the winter,” resumed the king, “it is so 
pleasant to run upon the snow, to make snow-balls, to 
throw them at one’s companions and have them thrown 
at one’s selfin return; and now, to-day, they have made 
me miss the finest battle in the word! When will 
some snow fall again ?” 

“Come, si.e, you must not think any more of that 
now, but try to go to sleep.” 

“‘Lcan’t go to sleep; I suppose I shall bé told pres- 
ently that this is the hour at which I mus¢ go to sleep, 
because I am a king!” 

“Console yourself, sire,” replied his governess; 
“when you are a man you will be bappier.” 

As Madam de Ventadour said this, she sighed, for 
she knew but too well that the future happiness of her 
little pupil was, if possible, even still more uncertain 


than the present. 
ou 


For the Companion. 


MY SECOND ESCAPE FROM THE REBELS. 
THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
In and Oat. 

On the 17th of Nov., 1864, an order was issued by R. 
C. Gilchris, the acting assistant Adjutant-General of the 
State, directing the colonel in charge of the camp at 
Columbia to report the name of every officer and man 
who had succeeded in escaping. He was instructed to 
notify the Federal officers that they must give their pa- 
role not to endeavor to escape, threatening, if they re- 
fused to do so, to contine them in a pen, as the privates 
were, 

For some reason the order was never obeyed. I sup- 
posed it was because they had no pen to put us in. This 
neglect was a good thing for us; because it left us free 
to try to break out, and caused no one to be specially 
watched. 

I made friends with one of our guards in a day or 
two, but at a cheaper rate than before. The fact is, 
after buying a few more matches and a pint of salt 1 
had only ten dollars of rebel shinplasters left. 

1 offered it without many words to my new friend if 
he would let me craw! past him on the first dark night. 

The arrangement we made was, that I should go near 
the dead line and pitch a stone to him, to show that I 
was ready. If every thing was clear he was to throw it 
back. 

Well, one night 1 went as near the dead line as I 
dared to venture. It was raining hard, and so dark I 
could not sce two rods ahead of me. But I flung a 
stone. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat went my heart as I 
waited for the signal we had agreed upon. I did not 
stand up, but lay down flat on my face, so that no 
chance stroller on either side of the line might see me. 

I hadn’t waited long before splash, splash, came the 
| stone rolling through the mud and wet. At the same 
| time the guard began to whistle “Dixie.” 
| Just a second I" hesitated,—for I was not sure but 
that the fellow might let me come on and then shoot 
me. We all believed that the soldiers got promotion or 
| a furlough whenever they shot a Yankee prisoner. But 
I resolved to risk it, and made for the sentinel on all 
fours. 
| Lhanded him the money. 
“Is this all O. K.?” he asked. “Case one o’ you uns 
| fooled me last time. He gin me a pile of old paper in- 
stead of Sills.” 





spared the necessity of paying any attention to proba- 





| “All right, on my honor,” I answered. 

“Well,” he said, “move along pert.” 

“1 didn’t wait for a second order, but crawled upon 
“all fours” until I was at a good distance from the 
guards. Then, rising up, 1 ran as fast as my legs would 
| carry me, for the woods near by. Upon reaching them 
| I sat down to consider “the military situation.” There 


provisions, and out at the pockets. It wasn’t a cheerful 
prospect before me. 
before Teould reach Knoxville, Tenn., which was my 
nearest point. 


Now if this were a made-up story instead of a true 
narrative, | would not tell the next incident, because it 


I was; out of prison, to be sure, but out in the dark- | 
ness and rain; out at elbows, out at the toes, out of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


| 
! 


lL had four hundred miles to go} 


doesn’t look natural, and it would indicate a barren 


in despair; he grew quite dizzy, and was glad, lik 
imagination to invent it. But as itis not fiction, lam m fd of the ot 


bin, to shut his eyes, that he might get rid of the sir 
of the s me ground so continually. . he sight 

“Well,” he said, when the gears were taken off ig 
this is your ploughing, I hope I shall have no more of 
it.” But his hopes were in vain; for many days be 
ploughed, till he got, not reconciled to it, but tireq of 
complaining of the weary, monotonous work. 7 

In the winter, when comfortably housed in the warm 
stable, he cried out to Dobbin, as he wa’ eating Some 
delicious oats, “I say, Dobbin, this is better then 
ploughing; do you remember that field? I hope | 
shall never have any thing to do with that business 
again. What in the world could be the use of walking 
up a field just for the sake of walking down agains 
It’s enough to make one laugh to think of it.” 

“How do you like your oats ?” said Dobbin. 


bilities. 

Well, EF heard a splashing in the woods. It came 
nearer every second. I dropped flat just behind a 
fallen tree, but kept an open eye in the direction of the 
sound. First the furm of a man was dimly visible. 
Then, as he came near me, I could just distinguish 
enough of his figure and style of dress to make out that 
he was one of our boys. 

I rose and whispered,—“ Who goes there?” 

He jumped up in the air as if he had been shot, and 
was about to run, when I added,— | v uw til 
“t'm a Northerner.” Ro 

He stopped and came forward. ing, pare pec be no oats.”—Mrs. Proceer's Point ‘ 

We both spoke at once. : 

“Why, Milt,” said he, “is it possible ?” Bisng 

“Frank !” “THERE IS A GOD.” 

We clasped hands in silence and in speechless grati- “There is a Gon.” all nature cries, 
tude that we had thus been brought together once | rh 4 a tg Rete res ll 
more. hear it where the birdlings sing: 

Frank and I soon made our plans for the second. oe it cn ane ene eam 
campaign. We thought it best to strike out for Knox- | pitdh rk a toa pro tae ig 
ville. It was a long way off, but it was by far the saf- | see it in the clouds that soar, 
est line of march. = cos it when the moeruing stones: 

We began our journey. The first stage was a dreary | see it when the day declines, 

see itin the mountain's height, 
one. The same roads that we had trudged over a few see it in the smallest mite, 
weeks before we were now passing over. But we were Sa, 5 ee ae alee 
better off in one respect. We knew that we had friends, | 
true and tried friends, in the country, and were not. 
afraid to trust them now. Nearly every night we were | 
sheltered and fed by the slaves—fuor they were still | 
slaves in South Carolina, and every where else outside 
of the Union lines. i 

At length we reached Anderson, where we had been’ 
kept in jail fur a week after our capture. Here an old 
negro met us. 
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For the Companion. 
HOW TO KEEP A LOVER. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Little Miss Laura Hallowell had a “beau.” I suppose 
youall know what that is. There was no reason, that | 
, am aware of,why Miss Laura should not have had a beau, 
a: ! as she was old enough, and her parents did not object 
‘‘How are you, uncle?” says Frank. | to her having such an appendage, but although she was 

“Howdy.?” rejoined the negro, puiling off his hat. _| a sensible girl about some things, she was silly enough 

“Look here,” said Frank, “cover your head, old man. about this, as my story will show. 

We are Yankees, trying to get North, and are now: 
making for Knoxville. You see we aint afraid to trust’ 
you.” | 

“No cause, mass’r,” 


Laura lived in Boston. In every great city there are 
persons who make a living, and sometimes a fortune, by 
cheating and deceiving the credulous and ignorant, 
answered the old man. “No Some are quack doctors, who sell medicines whic) 
colored person would harm a har o’ yer head. We’s ‘they say will cure every kind of disease. And, in one 
all fur de Yankees.” | sense, they do cure all diseases—by killing the foolis) 

“I know it,” said Frank. “Now won’t you get us people who swallow them. Others pretend to be able 
something to eat, and pilot us—I mean, let’s know how | to tell fortunes, and to read the past, and to predict 
to steer for Knoxville.” | what will happen to any one who pays them a few del. 
“Bimeby,” said the negro. “You hide round here, | jars, They are wicked impostors, who should be sent 
an’ I'll go get some vittals and then we’ll talk.” to the treadmill and taught to earn their living in an 

He soon came back with a bx untiful supper. honest way. 

After we had eaten it, the negro said,— Some of these swindlers advertise that they will teach 

“What's de reason you make for to go to Knoxville? | “how to catch a lover,” or how to keep him after he 
What's de reason you don’ go to meet Mr. Sherman ?” | has been caught. Carrie read an advertisement of ore 

“Sherman ?” we asked; ‘“where’s he ?” of these deceiving fortune tellers, who was, I am sorry 

“O, he’s skeering the rebs awful. He gone went | to say, a woman—and was foolish enough to visit her. 
and done took Atlanta, and den he burned it, and den| She told her a silly little story, and was assured that 
he busted right into Georgia.” | she might keep her bean, no matter who should try to 

“Where’s Tolman’s army ?” we asked, eagerly ; for | “steal him away” from her. 
this was news to us. “Only,” said the fortune-teller, “you must do every 

“De President believed him, and tuk Gen. Hood, and | thing I tell you to do.” 
he’s d ne gone to Kentucky, da say.” “I will,” said Laura. “But what must I do?” 

“But who’s fighting Sherman ?” we asked. ‘You must borrow his gold watch for a fortnight, and 

“Dar's nobody, I heern ’em say; and de white folks! give him no reason for it. Bring it to me.” 
is skeered bad. Dar’s nobody but milishy to stop Sher- “O, but”—interposed Laura. 
man—an’ Wheeler’s calvary ; but da’s no ’count.” “Well, well,” exclaimed the soothsayer, “yon needn't 

“Where was Sherman when they last heard from| say a word; you must doit. Bring yours at the sam 
him ?” time. Can you borrow ten gold eagles ?” 

“Da ‘spects he’s at Augusta by dis time. You uns| ‘Why ?” gasped Laura. 
better go dar and jine him. Duat’s nearer. I’s goin’ to| ‘And two silver dollars,” added the woman. “Yeu 
start for dar in de mornin’, wid a waggon and six mule | must.” 
team. Go ‘long wid me. I kin kiver you up underde| “But I want to know why, or I won't do it any war,” 
fodder.” said Laura, almost fearing that this was a scheme to 10) 

After a good deal of talk we agreed to follow the ne-| her. 
gro’s advice. “The watches,” said the fortune-teller, “are emblem: 

farly next morning he woke us up. We lay flat in| oftime, and time is an emblem of eternity. The tit‘ 
the bottom of his wagon and were covered up, our! ings of the watch are emblems of the heart’s throbbing. 
heads placed near the edge of the fodder, where it was| I must hear them beat in unison. The eagle is an em 
comparatively thin, so that we could breathe, and we| blem of strength. Your love must be strong. The tt 
were soon on our way rejoicing. It was lucky that the| gold eagles are for the ten tribes of Israel], which wilt! 
road is a sort of sandy loam, making it easy riding for ways endure. The two silver pieces are for the lo 
us. After we had gone several miles we overtook a| tribes. I can’t tell you now what they represet. 
regiment of militia. That's a secret. Now, for your hearts to beat in unis, 

We heard them say that they were going to Augusta} in all time; for your love to be strong and to last fir 
to defend it against the blue-bellies, as they called | ever—I must get these emblems. But you will ke 
Sherman’s boys. them; I have only to see them, and to put themit 

But as bad luck would have it, three or four strag-| a magic box which you must lock up in your om 
glers insisted on getting into the wagon. room.” 

In they piled on the top of the fodder, we under it,| This silly talk quieted the suspicions of Laura, a! 
grinning and bearing their weight the best way we| in a few days she came back with her lover’s watch 2! 
were able. There seemed hardly a chance that the fel-| her own, and as her father was rich and very indulget) 
lows would not discover us, and if they did we should | she had also obtained, by pleading for them, one hut 
be taken back to prison again; and, what was still, dred dollars in ten dollar gold pieces. Her fath 
werse, our black friend would probably be hanged. thought it was a girl’s whim, and had not asked whi 

Uncie James. | she wanted them for. She did not forget the two sil 
dollars, and the “five dollars” for the fortune-teller’s 
nao “Let me have them,” said the fortune-ieller. 
BUSINESS FIRST, PLEASURE AFTER. Laura handed over the whole lot of valuable 7 

“Put the young horse in the plough,” said the farmer; blems ;” and the woman began to thake ecg tone 
and very much pleased he was to be in a team with| Utter incantations over them. She laid them down’ 
Dobbin and the gray mare. It was a long field, and| the table, opened a little box, and put in the wated 
gayly he sent Ape ’ med nose — Dobbin’s | and the gold pieces one by one. 

HN eae ae oe I eae whee he gene; | The box was curiously painted with what Laur 
the top. “This is very pleasant.” posed to be cabalistic figures. 

“Back again,” said Dobbin. After the emblems had heen deposited, the wow! 

“What for?” said the young horse, rather surprised ; | took some wadding and packed them in tightly, so 
but Dobbin had gone to sleep, for he could plough as they could not move about when the box was carti 
“Now,” she said, “miss, you take these two sil" 


well asleep as awake. 
“What are we going back for?” he askel, turning 

pieces and hold them tightly in your bands ants 

word for word after me.” 


round to the old gray mare. 
“Keep on,” said the old gray mare, “or we shall 
Laura did as the woman told her, and repeal 
number of doggerel verses, which had the twin-tt 


never get to the bottom, and you'll have the whip at 
having neither rhyme nor reason in them. 


your heels.” : 
“Very odd, indeed,” said the young horse, who 
“Now,” said the woman, “put these two silver do! 
» tol 


’ 





To be continued. 





” 
thought he had had eneugh of it, and was not sorry he 
was coming to the bottom of the field. Great was his 
astonishment when Dobbin, just opening his eyes, again ; as hh eveccand Wok 
turned, and proceeded at the same pace up the field | 08 your eyes,—one on each cye—and f0K Bb 
again. ceiling, and repeat aloud the alphabet backwards. 
on long is > oid on e, _— = yous horse.| Silly as all this was, Miss Laura,—rather tha! 
obbin just glanced across the field as his eyes i : rer.—obeve rtune-teller. 
closed, and fell asleep again as he began to calculate the loss of her lover,—o e ed the fo ss aa 
how long it would take to plough it. Of course she saw nothing when this mummery 
going on. 


“How long will this go un?” he asked, turnivg to the } 
gray mare. : When she had finished, the woman told herto carry’ 
amare lt you, | box home. I forgot to say that after the watches 
gold were put in the box she sealed it with seven * 
“When you get home,” said the fortune-teller, 





she said, “or you'll have me 


When the top came, and another turn, and the bot- 
tom, and then another turn, the poor young horse was 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








this box up in your trunk; and at the end of seven 
days come back to me; I will break open the seals and 
your beau will be yours forever.” 
” Laura went home and locked up her magic box. 

At the end of seven days she sought the fortune- 
teller again. 

Notrace could be found of her. 

Laura broke open the magic seals of the magic box. 

It was filled with sand. As Laura was looking at the 


disappear 


the distance. After a short space my 


riend aro! most purple in the face from the violence 


of his exertions and the unpleasantly low position of. 
his head, but much gratified, and chuckling greatly at 
the success of his ingenious stratagem. 


eeenennee.__. eememmenneell 


“FATHER IS COMING.” 


The cluck is on the stroke of six, 
The father's work is done; 

Sweep up the hearth and mend the fire, 
And put the kettle on! 


meant for meekness he took for the meanness of a 
coward. 

Charles thought again. He said to himself,—“Now 
if I stand by and let Freddy take a beating, then what 
Bill takes for meanness will be meanness. And trying 


to reason with him only makes matters worse. My) 
duty is plain.” He quietly took his place in front of | 


Freddy. 
“William, I’ve only a word to say. I hate fighting. 
I'd rather give you a present than strike you. But my 


, with a will and a purpose to serve faithfully under the 

| new law of kindness, but as ready as ever to resist the 
old practice of brute force. 

| “Bravo!” shouted some, when they saw the donkey 
so susceptible to kindness, and the man so successful 
in administering it. 

‘Yn seeing all this, we could not help calling to mind, 
that remarkable account written in Numbers, of a con- 
| test between the master and his ass, and in which case 
| “the Lord opened the mouth of the ass,” when she had 





























The wild night wind is blowing cold, 


afi . 1 si Ss jo | 
ceiling with the silver dollars over her eyes, the fortune ‘Fis Greaney coveting o'r te wend. 


teller had quickly changed the valuable box for an-) 
other of the same size and shape. 
She had thus iost her own watch, and her lover’s| 
watch, and her father’s money. She was in great dis- 
tress. | 
Having done this folly, she did not add the wicked- 
ness of trying to cover it up, with either white lies or 
black lies. She told her father, very hesitatingly and | 
penitently, her story, and although he was grieved at | 
her foolishness, and favored her with some good coun- | 
sel, yet he declared the lesson was worth the money. 


He's crossing o'er the wold apace, 
He's stronger than the storm; 

He dves not teel the cold—not he, 
His heart it is so warm! 

For f.ther s heart is stout and true, 

As ever human bosom knew. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
He makes all toil, all hardship light; 
Would all men were the same, 
So ready to be pleased, so kind, 
So very slow to blame! 
Folks need not be unkind, austere, 
For love hath readier will than fear. 


Nay, do not close the shutters, child, 
For far along the laue 
The little window looks, and he 
> Can see id@hining plain. 


PETE'S MISTAKE. he cheerful firelight through the dark. 
Pete was # good-natured negro, so extravagantly | 
fond of holidays that he would willingly have turned | 
all his working days into festivals. No matter how | 
much the farm work pressed, Pete never forgot to at- | 
tend a cattle show. 





I know he’s coming by the sign, 
That baby’s almost wild; 

See how he laughs, and crows, and stares! 
Heaven bless the merry child! 

His father s self in face and limb, 

And father's heart is strong in him! 


Hark! hark! I hear his footsteps now— 


One autumn his employer, Mr. Brown, needed him He's through the garden gate; 
Run, little Bess, and ope the door, 


at home. : a ss And do not let him wait! 

“Pete,” said he, “there is going to be an eclipse | Shout, baby, shout, and clap thy hands, 
pretty soon; now which had you rather go to see—the | For dather‘on the threshold stands! 
eclipse, or the cattle show ?” 

‘“’Clipse!” exclaimed the delighted Pete, exhibiting | BUT IS IT RIGHT, FATHERP 


all his teeth—Pete had a weakness for big words— | Jy g pleasant suburb of a large city there lived a mar- 
“'clipse, sah! Wal, dis chile am judicious fond er ried couple. They were fruiterers, and had, from year 
gwine ter cattle shows, but whereunto he neber went pad a Age 2-0 vty —— without ever think- 

clips , , — ing of the claims of the Sabbath. | 
- 8 ee — ‘One great trouble had clouded their lives. Out of a 
time. large family only one child had survived beyond the 
Pete worked all through the two days appointed for first two years, and little Annie would most probably 
the cattle show, and then patiently awaited the eclipse. have laid beside her little brothers and sisters in the ‘ 
It came, and the truth dawned upon Pete’s mind that Cemetery, but that she had been sent down to the coast 


e si to an aunt who lived there, and who not only had to 
he had been sold. He was quite mortified; and when- ' rejoice over seeing the little sickly blossom consigned ' 
ever he was rallied about the eclipse, would say,—“Ef to her care grow into a blooming, active, happy child, : 
yes ketch dis chile dat away agin whenceforth, he'll be: but was succegsful in teaching her little charge some | 
superstitious glad to have you 'mind him of de facks in | wun tesa Ratt when received into the mind, fill it 
de case, dat’s all.” ™ Annie was, both in body and soul, a healthy child. 

ia The parents naturally pined after their darling, who | 
A POLYGON. ; was likely now to be their _, treasure. Mr. Rich- 
‘ > de av. Miss Qui ; ‘ards, the father, took a house a few miles out of town, | 

Pattontly » day ater os oe ay Oat — nee and having established his wife there, brought his little ! 
class object lessons with very doubtful success. The girl, now seven years? old, home, to be the joy as well | 
juveniles admired her chalk pictures vastly, but always as treasure of the dweiling. | 
forgot their names. “Now,” she said, one day, per-| On > very ramphaace on ged Se, rd 

‘ i . came down stairs dressed in her best, thinking that her 
fectly sare that — her Iagagaperioncn as _— would father was going to take her with him, as her aunt had | 
answer correctly “Ihave drawn a geometrical figure. done, to church. He kissed her kindly, and, to her | 
You have seen it a great many times. What is it surprise, was going away. 
called ?” “Where are you going, father?” said the child. 

‘ ’ : sineaces Chi ” 

“Don’t know,” was reluctantly admitted. aie pad he oe 5 ome. 

“Don’t know. What is a polygon ?” ‘ “Yes, yes, 1 know that, my dear, but I’m obliged to | 
“It’s a young frog,” confidently shouted Fanny, in a | 80. I’m very sorry, but I must. Now don’t cry; Vl) 
piping treble. be home early, my child. ‘ aes 

This wonderful display of erudition was too _—s aaat cua bane sobbed little Annie; “is it 
for Miss Quimby, and both teacher and scholars joined | “sj. what right?” ; 


Mary Howitt. 
————+or— 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE SENSITIVE DONKEY. 


From the upper window of a tall house, in London, 
was one day seen a donkey in a cart, and a driver with 
a stick in hand. 

The donkey had evidently been insulted, if not as- 
saulted, and his dignity thereby much offended. This 
had so aroused his temper as to make him for a time 
disobedient to the commands of his master. The ass 
was equally as deaf to threats as he seemed callous to 





pee iy And aaa to school, and I advise you not to | been badly used by her master, “and the ass said unto 


Bill was furious. He had picked up a stick with! 
= he meant to flog Freddy after the schoolmaster’s | 
ashion. 

“Ha! Yes! You do advise me,do you? I'll al 
you in hand next!” 

He seized Freddy and had just lifted the stick for a/ 
blow when Charlie was upon him. 

He never was more surprised in his life. If one of 
his father’s sheep had seized him by the throat, he 
would hardly have thought it stranger. He let go of 
Freddy to conquer Charlie first, and return to him! 
afterwards. But it was ofno use. Charlie had made 
up his mind to do the business well, and once for all. 
His conscience and his honest indignation gave him a 
power that Bill had noidea of. The blows rained down 
in a perfect temp:st. Bill could neither return them, 
nor ward them off, nor dodge them. He was soon out 
of breath, and stumbling, fell backwards with Charles 
upon him, 

“Now, William, you must promise to let Freddy go 
quietly to school hereafter, before I let you up.” 

Bill was ready to promise; and rose and went home, 
a sadder and a wiser boy. 

Toward night a cousin of Charlie’s met Bill near his 
father’s gate, put a package into his hand, and ran off 
without waiting for ananswer. He opened it and found 
a capital new base-ball, with this note : 

DeEaR Bii1i,—I told you I would rather make you a 
present than do you harm. I had just got this ball 
tinished for myself to day ; but shall enjoy seeing it in 
your hands far more than in my own. Please don’t 
mention this note if you meet me. Believe me, Bill, 
when I tell you that lam Your sincere friend, 

CHARLIE. 

Bill could hardly keep the tears in, as he looked at 
the ball. He thought of the kind way in which Charles 
had done the thing, to save his feelings. He thought 
how little he had known with what a noble character 
he had been dealing. He said to himself, as he folded 
up the note: 

“Well, I’ve found out that a fellow can be good with- 
out being a sneak. This ball knocks me flatter than 
Charlie’s tists did.”—Congregationalist. 


Balaam, Am not I thine ass, upon which thou hast rid- 
den ever since I was thine unto this day? Was I ever 
wont to do so unto thee ?” 

The angel of the Lord then appeared, and said to 
Balaam, “Wherefore hast thou smitten thine ass these 
three times? Behold, I went out to withstand thee, be- 
cause thy way is perverse before me; and the ass saw 
me, and turned from me these three times: unless she 
had turned from me, surely now also I had slain thee, 
and saved her alive.” 

One thousand five hundred years after this wonder- 

ful circumstance, the apostle Peter, in referring to it, 

speaks of Balaam as one “‘who loved the wages of un- 

righteousness,” and one who “was rebuked for his in- 

iquity ; the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice, for- 

bade the madness of the prophet.” 

The ass we saw was mute, but did not his conduct 

plainly say, Though by voice 

I can't complain: yet God's all-seeing eye 

Beholds thy cruelty—He hears my cry. 

I was design'd thy servant, not thy drudge; 

And know, that my Creator is thy Judge. 
-———_- +> 


A SAVIOUR FOR NINE YEARS OLD. 


A little girl went to church one Sabbath. She lis- 
tened with all her might. Mr. Adams preached to 
grown-up people, so Ido not know how mnch of the 
sermon she took for herself; but whenghe came home 
she said,— J 

—_— is Jesus a Saviour for £° girl nine years 


Her mother, I know, said, “Yes; indeed.’ Jesus is a 
Saviour for a little gir! nine years,old, He knows just 
how you feel; He knows what vexes you. He knows 
your little trials and temptations. He knows what 
makes you glad, and when you‘are happy. Ho can feel 
for you. He can carry your little sorrows for you. He 
can take away the evil of your heart, and give you His 
Holy Spirit to make you good and happy. 

He is a Saviour, also, for ten years and twelve years ; 
and for a child of one year, and two years, and three 
years, and so on all the way up. He was a babe in His 
mother's arms, and a boy at His mother’s knee. He 
worked, and studied, and played as you do, and knows 
all about you; and He died upon the cross to save you, 
my little one. You need not be afraid to go to Him and 
tell Him all your wants, and thank Him for all your 
enjoyments. He is not a stranger to you; There is 
nobody in the world so much interested in you as He is; 
nobody watches you so constantly or loves you so ten- 
derly ; and though Peter, and John, and the other dis- 
ciples saw Him go up to heaven, yet He is still on earth, 
redeeming and blessing the children. 


° 





Sports and Pastimes. 





The Three Jealous Husbands. 


Three jealons husbands, A, B and C, with their wives, being 
ready to pass by night over a river, find at the water side a boat 
which can carry but two at a ume, and for want of a waterman 
they are compelled to row themselves over the river at several 
times. The question is how those six persons shall pass, two at 
a time. so that none of the three wives may be found in the com - 
pany of one or two men, unless her husband be present? 

This may be effected in two or three ways; the following may 
be as goodas any: Let A and wife go over—let A return—let B's 





























in a merry laugh. 





OUTWITTING A LION. 
The following after-dinner story of sport in India is 
taken from a book entitled ‘“‘The Eastern Hunters.” 


I remember a story told me some time ago, relating 
to an acquaintance of my own. He is a queer fellow, 
full of fun, and always ready for a joke, and has a lu- 
dicrous way of making faces, emitting curious howls, 
which I defy the most solemnly serious to witness an- 
moved. The nature of the man makes what I am go- 
ing to tell appear more absurd than the real narrative 
itself justifies; but as I can’t convey a proper idea of 
that, I will just tell you what was told me. I must 
state first, though, that the poor fellow got a bad fall 
with his horse some years ago, by which his leg was 
broken, and he has been obliged ever since to wear 
some iron apparatus to assist it, for the broken leg was 
considerably shorter than the other. But though this 
necessarily obliges him to hobble, he can scuttle over 
the ground at a wonderful pace. In other respects he 
is a tall, good-looking man. 

He was out once lion-shooting in Kattiwar. In some 
parts of the district, where it is tolerably open, the 
sportsmen used to follow the game on horseback, ride 
up within range, and then dismount to get a shot, un- 
less their beasts were steady enough to stand fire from 
their backs. After the shot, they quickly remounted 
and galloped off; in fact, something in the manner that 
the African way of conducting the sport is described. 

On one occasion my friend had turned up a couple 
of full-grown lions, and was following them on the 
plain. He managed to get within range, and, as his 
horse would not stand quiet enough for him to fire 
from his back, he jumped off and threw the bridle over 
his arm; by some chance, however, omitting to slip his 
hand throughit. Well, he gota tair shot and hit one 
of the lions hard: but the noise startled the horse, and 


as there was nothing to check it, off it galloped, leaving 


my friend standing. 

He fired his second barrel, and then had the horror 
of seeing the wounded lion charging down toward him, 
all head, tail, and legs, androaring tremendously. His 


rifle was now useless, and of course there was no time | 


toload. His first impulse was, naturally, to bolt as 
hard as he could; and, accordingly, away he stamped 
for the nearest tree. But long before he could reach it, 


“Why, going to work on Sunday, father.” 

“Right? 1 don’t know. It’s very hard, that 1 know. 
But | must go, I mnst go.” 

He kissed his little girl’s wet cheek, fondly, and with 

' an uncomfortable feeling that he had never felt before, 
he set off towards the city. 

“Is it right?’ The words kept ringing in his ears. 
| He could not silence them. He felt that if he had told | 
| his child yes he would have uttered a lie; taught his 
| innocent child a most wicked lesson. No, it was not 
| right. Was he then to keep on doing wrong, when 
} even his little child bad, by her question, convicted 
| him ? 
| Was he? 
| For hours that day these thoughts troubled him; the 
| words, ‘Is it right, father?” vibrated through him, un- 
| til he was brought to say,—*No, it is not right; and, 
j pec me, l’ll give up business on the Sabbath; 

will.” 

He got home that evening in time to hear little Annie 

say her evening prayer,—‘*Make me a good girl!” 

“Ah, child,” said Mr. Richards, interrupting her, 
“say, also, ‘Make father a good man!’” ‘lhe simple 
words were uttered, the loving kiss given. It was the 

| father’s turn now to wipe away the tears from his eyes. 
| He kept his resolution. From that day he closed his 
| Shop on Sundays. 





the blows freely dealt across his ribs by his driver. 

Matters, however, soon came to a crisis, for such 
treatment was not to be borne; no, not even by a don- 
key, accustomed as he is to cruelty in all its forms. 

The donkey decided under the circumstances not to 
pull the cart, and therefore he came to a standstill 
in front of our window. He seemed quite determined, 
for go he would not, and his master seemed equally re- 
solved that go he should, and go “the’d make him.” 

The stick was more freely applied than ever to the 
poor donkey’s back, but to no purpose, for move he 
would not. 

“You shall go!” said his master, and thereupon got 
out of the cart, laid hold of the bridle, and with all his 
might pulled at his head. 

It was pow a matter of main force between the two, 
and the donkey proved the stronger, for instead of the 
master pulling the donkey, the donkey pulled the mas- 
ter in an opposite direction. 

Now the people began to stand and look till a crowd 
assembled; some seemed very much to enjoy the con- 
test; some said the donkey was right, others the man 
was right; and those who thought the donkey wrong 
went to help the man to make the donkey go. 

Some got behind the cart, others laid hold of the 
wheels, while the master tugged away at the poor crea- 
ture’s head. By the united strength of the whole, the 


and C's wives go over—A's wife returns—B and C go over—B and 
wife return, A and B go over—C's wife returns, and A’s and B's 
wives go over—then C comes back for his wife. Simple as this 
question may appear, it is found in the works of Alcuin, who 
flourished a thousand years ago, hundreds of years before the art 
of printing was invented. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








“We shall have to leave our new little country dwell- 
ing,” said his timid wife. No, they had not. They 
prospered more than ever from that time forth. 

“1 like to deal with a tradesman that keeps the Sab- 
bath,” said the most respectable people of the district 
where the shop was; “for if he won’t cheat his own 
conscience he won’t cheat me.” 

And he still lives to testify, as he has often done, 
“My little girl turned me from Sabbath-breaking, when 
she said,— 

““*But is it right, father ?” 


ae reece 
MEEKNESS IS NOT MEANNESS. 


Self-defence is not quarrelsome. A brave boy may 
shun a fight, and, nevertheless, be sometimes obliged 
to take pretty severe measures to protect himself or his 
younger brother or sister not only from danger by 
| fierce dogs in the street, but by surly, savage boys. 





the roars came closer and closer behind him, and he | There is this difference, however; that a whipped dog 


felt that he had not the slightest chance of reaching | will understand nothing but the flogging, while the 

po es prog Ragen by = angry a | boy may be flogged into reason; and a sound punish- 
ill he sped on, with the instinct of self-preservation ; | - ook 

but the lon was fast closing with him. What could he| ™nt, followed by kindness, may make a man of him: 

do? There was no time tv be lost. In a few more} “Charlie, I don’t want to go.” 

bounds his head might be crushed in by the blow of a! “Why not, Freddy 2” 

paw, or his mangled limbs be quivering in the animal's; ‘Because I’m afraid of Bill Scranton. 

relentless jaws. 


beast by some unusual combination of form and sound.| “Then Vil go with you.” 
His resolve was immediately taken and acted upon with-! started. 
out delay. Stopping suddenly in his race, with his! Bill Scranton was a street rowdy, who had tried to 
back still toward the charging lion, now- drawing very | save himself from a whipping at school by frightening 
close, he bent his head and body till he looked at the Freddy into telling a downright lie. But having failed 
lion from between om legs, and ——_ position made | in that, and caught the whipping he deserved, he vowed 
some of the most hideous faces, and gave utterance to! vengeance on Freddy. 
Some of the most appalling yells, and at the same time | fi 
&esticalated wildly with his arms. | made his appearance. 

This was a metamorphosis for which the savage beast! ‘Now, you little sneak, you've got to take it.” 
was quite unprepared. Just before, there had been a! Freddy trembled from head to foot. 
runaway man, leggingit as hard as he could infront;| Charles began to think. He meant to live a good 
but now there was a fearful, shapeless creature, station-| life. He hated fighting. He tried to reason with Bill. 
ary and unyielding, and howiing in the most awfal| “Look here, William; Freddy didn’t mean to harm 
way, quite beyond all lion experience. The brute was’ you. He only wanted to keep out of a lie.” 
se mag and hesit —— on ner man career; then “fla, you sneak number two, you want to beg him 
pulled up and looked, advanced a step and looked more out of trouble,do you? Yon just don’t dare to hel 
closely ; heard a frantic yell of eamresedinnsy power, him, that’s all. 1 Riese you!” ’ 4 
the last despairing effort of the hunter; turned, and — It was plain enough that reason was wasted on Bill. 
With lowered tail, trotted off to join his companion, now He was satisfied that Charles was afraid. What was 





He said he, 
would thrash me within an inch of my life the next’ 
It suddenly occurred to him to try and startle the time he caught me out, and that you couldn’t save me.” , 
And the two brothers 


The brothers had not gone far when Bill suddenly | 


poor donkey was overcome, and on he went a few s 
| yards. ' : . 
The men thought it was all right now they had got} My 14,13, 7, 4 is a beast of burden. 
the victory and made him go, and left ine cart to see My ee 
the result; but no, the donkey was o::'y overcome by| My 1/2/9,5, 1, 4a boy's name. 
superior force, his determination not tu ¢» wasthe same} My 5, 6,8 a small animal : 
as ever, and when they ceased to push li ceased to go.| My 12,11 every boy should have. 
| _ The men got tired, or could not wait 10 see the end,| Wy whole 15 letters form the name of a General who never 
; and went about their own business, which, perhaps, | fought a battle. WILLI£ PARKER. 
they were more able to settle than they were the den- 3. 
key’s. When young men, walking down the street, 
No sooner did those who first formed the crowd go, f xeattvninge Late er naples 
than others came up to look, and to ask, “What's the whey ater: Linnand Gb way sekite 
matter ?” Behead me, and from fields of ccrm 
“Matter enough,” says one, “don’t you see that’s the _ by ooiions farmers torn, ; 
‘ , 9, 10 say I'm ‘‘buta noxious weed,” 
donkey that won’t go, and his master don’t know how to ‘And Will ine withiall proper speed: 
make him ? ‘ Behead again, and you will see 
“His master’s old enough to know,” says another, I'm akin to the verb ¢o be. 
“but perhaps he won't be told.” 
The old man overheard ,this, and in a pettish tone 
said, “You can’t tell me.” 
“Well, perhaps not, but I think I could show you if 
| you would give me the stick.” 
“Well, here’s the stick, now do it.” 
| Upon this the stick changed hands, and time it did, 
| for the contest lasted from four o’clock till half-past 
| five. 
One hour and a half lost, and the donkey in that time | 
had only been violently pushed along some fifty yards. | 
All thought the new driver was going upon the old 
tack of physical force and hard-hearted blows. No, no, its ‘ : 

y, > , 2 1@ 
there had been too much of that already, and he want- | a wi tinces Witsnen abanen, Ob es Se bd 
ed to try a power that had not yet been brought to bear | ticle of clothing, (7) two articles of furniture, (8) a river, (9) a 
—that power was the law of kindness. | bird, (10) a ditch, (11) a preposition, (12) to strike, (13) quick, (44) 

He took the stick and showed it to the donkey, and | # resting-place for troops. 
then in the donkey’s sight laid it cn the ground, and | Conundrums, 
then went up to the  pstreed creature and patted his neck | What creatures took the least luggage Into the ark? The fox 
and stroked his nose, and looking into his face with a ; and the cock, for they had only a brush and comb between them. 
smile, spoke words in a very kind, svothing tone. | Where does a bank hear the best’ Through itscash-ier, 
A carrot top was begged of the greengrocer close by | Why is the top of a bald man’s head like the North Pole? Ke- 
. d > F ineli i cause it is a gre it bear (bare) place. 
and offered. At first the doukey was not inclined to “When isa blow from a lady welcome? When she sirikes you 
| take it, but with alittle more stroking and patting, and agreeably. 
smiling and kind words, he took it and ate it, and Why are lawyers and doctors safe people by whom to take ex- 
looked round for mre. os ample? Because they always practise their professions. 
His sour look was evidently passing away, and he was 
beginning to assume his usual aspect. 
A little water was given him. The bridle was taken 
off and put on again. | 
The new driver again patted the neck, and stroked 
the nose, and with kind words laid holu of the bridle 
with a very gentile forward movement, to which the 
poor donkey immediately answered, and off it went 


4. 
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The Thames, the Severn, and the Nile, 
~My first in plenty yield; 
In vain the farmer tries to keep 
My second from his field. 

















In India’s parched and sultry climes, 
Where sacred Ganges flows, 
My whole, a large and wholesome fruit, 
Amidst the forest grows. 


6 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, “Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to lett of them, 

Cannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered.” 
2. A eclebrated man. 
3 1 Manlius (Te quatus)—2. Athens—3. Nineveh—4. Ligarius- 

5. Ithaca—G. Umted siaus—7. Spartans. Moniics ( Publius.) 

4. Boar -vva—Var. Dd. happe.. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
t of the subscription year, One Doller 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





SCENES IN DRESDEN. 
From a Correspondent. 

Tetzel, the Monk—How he was Robbed—Dresden under the Clouds 
—Its Houses —Narrow Streets —Intricacies— Our Home— 
Parks and Gardens—The King of Saxeny. 

Dear READERS OF THE ComPaNnton,—Did I not 
leave my last letter unfinished, or at least, did I not 
promise to commence this one with a story? 

You remember that I told you about Tetzel, the 
monk who sold certificates of indulg » by which 
he pretended to pardon the sins of the people, and how 
freely his poor dupes purchased them. This wasin 1517. 
He secured a very large amount of money in this way. 

While he was engaged in this wicked business, at 
Juterbog, a knight, called Von Sachs, who lived in the 
neighborhood, called upon him, and asked if he would 
with certainty pardon any sin which he might commit. 

Tetzel promised readily to do so, if he was rewarded 
by a satisfactory amount of money. Von Sachs paid 
what was requ and left with a pardon in his hand 
for any sin to b6gommitted, be it even the worst con- 
ceivable. 

Not long after, as Tetzel was travelling to another 
place—his great chest of gold being with him—a party 
of knights, with Von Sachs at their head, stopped him 
on his way and took all his money. 

Tetzel’s indignation availed nothing, for was not Von 
Sachs pardoned for any crime he might choose to com- 
mit? In this way the great chest, at last, came to find 
a resting-place in the old church at Juterbog. 

I shall hardly venture to give you a description of 
this city of Dresden, for, in two senses of the word, it 
would not be avery fair one. For Dresden needs to 
be seen when the skies are bright overhead, and the 
streets are dry, and the old houses look no less old, but 
more habitable in the sunlight, and the pretty flower 
gardens and little patches of grass are showing to the 
best advantage. 

We have hada few such pleasant glimpses, when the 
markct-places were full of cheerful-faced women, sel- 
ling vegetables and flowers, and the bridges and the 
beautiful terrace along the Elbe were thronged with 
nicely-dressed, pleasure-loving people; but most of the 
days since we came here have been culd, and dark, and 
dreary. 

But one does not like to stay in doors, particularly in 
a new place, and s0, in spite of muddy streets and 
dripping umbrellas, we have been out, and making 
comparisons between Dresden and Berlin. 

In the first place, Dresden is very much smaller, and 
then, aguin, much older. The houses in the oldest 
parts of the town are dark and high, and we often see 
inscriptions over the doors. The streets are generally 
narrow, and, as a natural consequence of the height of 
the houses, somewhat dark. 

One cannot wander on bere and disregard the street 
signs with impunity, and think, as he safely may in 
Berlin, that he can never be lost; for by our own an- 
noying ¢xperience of yesterday, I can prove that a 
stranger must keep the points of compass. You find 
yourself in a little market place, from which narrow 
streets seem to radiate in every direction; you walk a 
a lithe way and come to the same thing repeated. 

But the city is not so large that one need feel fear, 
for the course of the Elbe, the location of the public 
buildings, and the immediate proximity of the old 
Royal Palace, which seems to stretch out its arms in 
all directions, will soon show one the right way to his 
home. 

Our home—if it can be called so, when the only home 
we love is in America—is in the pleasantest part of 
Dresden. ‘The houses are new and convenient, and the 
streets are broad and nicely paved. From the great 
numbers of English and Americans who have lived and 
still live here, this part is called the English Quarter. 

We are in the city, and yet, as it were, in the country, 
for from my door 1 can see the green fields and Saxon 
hills. It is but a few minutes’ walk, also, to beautiful 
parks and gardens. 

When the sun shines and the walks are dry, these 
gardens are so full of people that you would fancy 
every day was some great holiday. Little children 
with their nurses, even in this early spring-time, seem 
to spend the entire day out of doors. They are either 
playing on the cold ground, or packed, two or three at 





whom these purchasers came to him, was so struck with ! 
the good offices of a man whom he considered his | 
enemy, that he repaired immediately to his house to) 
thank him for it, begged his pardon with tears in his | 
eyes, for the hatred he had entertained against him, | 
and besought him to admit him amongst the number of ; 
his best friends. His prayer was heard, and religion 
closely united those whom self-interest and jealousy 
had divided. 








VARIETY. 





FROST, THE WINTER SPRITE. 
The Frost looked forth, on a still, clear night, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Now I shall be out of sight; 
So, through the valley and over the height 

I'll silently take my way: 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain; 
But I'll be as busy as they! 
He flew up, and powdered the mountain's crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A bright coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock was rearing its head. 
He went to tre windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept: 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By morning's first light were seen 
Most beautiful things !—there were flowers and trees, 
With bevies of birds, and swarms of light bees; 
There were cities, temples and towers; and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen! 
But one thing he did that was hardly fair; 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That none had remembered for him to prepare, 
‘Now just to set them a. thinking, 
I'll bite their rich basket of fruit,” said he; 
“This burly old pitcher—I ll burst it in three! 
And the glass with the water, they've left for me, 
Shall ‘ichick to tell them I'm drinking.” 


o>  ——— 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


“The Rev. Mr. L. had a large bloodhound which had 
been allowed to acquire the habit of accompanying the 
household to chureh, where he always behaved with 
the greatest decorum, lying at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, till one unfortunate day when a stranger officiat- 
ed in lieu of his master. 

The dog seemed to take no notfce until the commun- 
ion service; but when the stranger was within the al- 
tar rails and had just commenced the reading of the 
first commandment, then the dog uprose, placed his 
fore paws on the rails and gave utterance to a fearful 
bay. 

The stranger, being of timid temperament, fied to the 
vestry-room, and the hound was ignominiously expelled, 
and for some time was kept chained up on Sundays dur- 
ing service. 

After a while this restraint was discontinued; but the 
hound did not attempt to re-enter the church, from 
which he felt himself excommunicated. It then soon 
began to be observed that he disappeared every Sun- 
day, though no one knew or cared to inquire where, 
tillone day Mrs. H., a married daughter of Mr. L., 
was stopped in the street at Brixham by an angry look- 
ing woman, who poured a flood of abuse on her, the 
drift of which she could not at first understand, until 
the woman openly accused her of sending her dog to 
disturb the devotions of those who attended meeting. 

Mrs. H., aghast, asked what she meant, and heard, to 
her surprise, that for some Sundays the ex-church dog 
had gone to chapel, and though most respectful and de- 
votional in his demeanor, his presence was a tria! to 
the nerves of the congregation, to whose body he had 
tried to join himself. Mrs. H., being a high church 
woman, could only express her regret that her dog 
should have so lapsed as to let himself down to attend 
meeting. He was once more placed under strict re- 
straint on Sundays, and thus debarred from attending 
any religious denomination whatsoever.” 


Of the strong affection manifested by the dog for his 
master, and the sagacity which, inspired by this feel- 
ing, he often displays, the recorded instances are so 
numerous that they must be familiar to every one. 
Napoleon, as is well known, was much struck by see- 
ing on the field of Bassano a dog guarding the body of 
his slain master, and a similar incident occurred after 
the battle of Talavera. In more recent times the 
American papers have recorded the following incident 
of the war just concluded: 


“The widow of Lieut. Pfieff, of Illinois, was enabled 
to find her husband's grave at Pittsburg Landing, by 
seeing a dog which had accompanied the lieutenant to 
the war. The dog approached her with the most in- 
tense manifestations of joy, and immediately indicated 
to her, as well as he was able, his desire that she should 
follow him. She did so, and he led the way toa dis- 
tant part of the field, and stopped before a single 
grave. She caused it to be opened, and there found the 
body of her dead husband. 

“It appears from the statement of some of the sol- 
diers, that when Lieut. Pfieff fell, his dog was by his 
side, and thus remained, licking his wounds, until he 
was taken from the ficld and buried. The dog then 
took his station by the grave, and nothing could induce 
him to abandon it but for a sufficient length of time 
each day to satisfy his hunger, until by some means he 
was made aware of the presence of his mistress. Thus 
had he watched for twelve days by the grave of his 
slain master.” 
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THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER. 
Mr. Van. Huysum was an artist. 





a time, among huge pillows in their carriages, where 
they are as still as flowers in a basket. 

‘These German children are modeis of propriety in| 
any such respect, for they always seem to remain in one 
spot till they are placed in another. Then there are | 
carriage roads, and smooth paths for promenaders, 
and sott trotting courses tor horseback riders. | 

Yesterday we saw the king of Saxony and his son, 





sterdam, Holland, and 
daughter by the sales of his pictures. 


much sought for, so thathe got high prices for them. 


So he and his daughter lived in good style, and the lit-| 
tle girl amused herself with painting, too, and as they | 


loved each other dearly, they were very happy. So 
matters went on until Mr. Van Huysum was taken sick. 
He was sick a long time, and all the money that he had 
laid by was used up. When he recovered enough to 


the crown prince, riding through them, unattended, | look into his affairs he found them in a sad state. The 


excepting by two servants, who kept a respectful dis- | 
tance behind. Had we not seen them in the court! 

amet , : | 
chureh and been familiar with their photographs, we | 


rent for his house was overdue, and the landlord would 
wait no longer. He must paint a little, if possible, in 
order to keep a roof over his head, so he called for his 
penciland sketches. Buthis feeble hand could not do 


should not have dreamed we were looking upon roy-| its accustomed work, and he leaned back exhausted. 

alty. The simplicity of dress and manner was a pleas- | His daughter Gotta came to his side, like a little woman, 
. . . _ rj vs 38, a eni “p = 

unt contrast to the love of admiration and display map- | with a caress, and said, “Papa, dear papa, you are not 


ifested by the king of Prussia. Cc. 
Dresden, 1866. 


A. G. 


| well enough to do this. The doctor said it would be 
| some weeks yet before you should try it.” 
“Some weeks, Gotta,” said the father, fondly, “but in 


—_—_—_+or—__—— the mean time what will become of us? You know the 


THE TWO NEIGHBORS RECONCILED. 

Two merchants of the same city, being neighbors, 
and jealous of each other, lived in ascandalous enmity. 
One of them, entering into himself, submitted to the 
voice of religion, which vondemned his resentments; 
he consulted a pious person, in whom he had great con- 


fidence, and inquired of him how he should manage to | 


bring about a reconciliation. “The best means,” an- 


swered he, “is what L shall now indicate to you: when- | 


ever any person shall cnter your shop in order to pur- 
chase, and you have not what suits them, recommend 
to them to go over to your neighvor.” He did so. 
The other merchant being informed of the person by 


rent must be paid.” 
| God will provide a way if we wait patiently.” 

“And have I not waited? ‘There are now but two 
days more. Whatshall we do? If1 could only get 
help. Other artists have pupils to help them.” 

“Father might have pupils too it he wished them,” 
replied Gotta, quietly. 

“Yes, but they would steal my secret. Perhaps, in- 
deed, you would like to know it. Be patient, my brave 
girl, and study itout, as 1 did. You have painted more 
than usual of late; let me see how you are doing.” 

Gotta went out, snd soon returned with a beautiful 
painting of a bouquet. Her father looked at it with sat- 
isfaction, and said, “Yes, little one, you are doing very 





He lived in Am-; 
supported himself and his) 
He had a meth- | 
od of putting on colors, known only to himself, which | 
made his flower pictures very handsome, and very | 


—_ What do you suppose Solomon wihasive you for 
this ?” 

“Five ducats, just what he gave for my others.” 

“Yes, and I should get fifty ducats for one of the same 
size. Youcannot equal mine yet; but be patient, you 
are improving.” 

Just then the Jew Solomon came in. The sick man 
looked up in despair. “Alas,” said he, “I have not 
been able to finish the pieces 1 promised you. I am 
not well enough to paint yet.” 

“Indeed,” said Solomon, “I am only come to pay for 
the large piece with the bird’s nest and the snail, that 
your daughter brought me yesterday.” 

“I have painted no such piece,” said the artist, great- 
ly puzzled. ‘Where is it?” 

“In the hall below,” replied the picture-merchant. 
“I was just taking it to a customer, and thought I 
would stop and pay you on the way. 

“Let me see it,” exclaimed the sick man, eagerly. In 
vain did Gotta try to interfere; the case was beyond 
her control; the Jew brought in the picture. The ar- 
tist viewed it attentively. He recognized the design as 
one that he had sketched before his illness, and it was 
painted in his own beautiful manner of coloring. His 
face grew pale with anger. ‘Where is the wretch that 
has stolen my secret ?” he demanded. 

“Here, my tutor,” said Gotta, wigh a trembling voice, 
as she sank on the floor beside him. 

“You! this painting yours ?” he exclaimed, “and how 
have you discovered my method ?” 

“I studied it out for myself,” she replied, frankly, 
“but I have used it only on your sketches, to relieve 
your wants, and I will use it no more when you are 
able to paint again for yourself.” 

Gotta raised her eyes full of tears to her father, and 
he, deeply affected, lifted her up saying,— 

“No, my child. I believe God wishes to teach me a 
lesson. He does not wish us to keep our gifts to our- 
selves. We should teach them to others. Keep the 
pencil that has saved us this day, and practise with it. 
Heretofore there has been but one Van Huysum: here- 
after let there be two of them.” 


—_——_—_<+@)———— 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


During the first visit of Mr. Whitefield to Philadel- 
phia, an interesting circumstance occurred. Whitefield 
preached One evening standing on the steps of the 
court-house in Market Street, which became his favor- 
ite spot during that and subsequent visits. A youth, 
some thirteen years of age, stood near him and helda 
lantern; but becoming deeply absorbed in the sermon, 
and strongly agitated, the lantern fell from his hands 
and was dashed to pieces. Those near the boy, ob- 
serving the cause of the accident, felt intezested, and 
fora few moments the meeting was discomposed by 
the occurrence. Some fourteen years afterwards, Mr. 
Whitefield, on his fifth visit to Ameri¢a, was visiting St. 
George’s,in Delaware. He was one day riding out with 
the Rev. Dr. John Rodgers, then settled as the minis- 
ter at St. George’s, in the closed carriage in which 
Whitefield generally rode. 

Mr. Rodgers asked him whether he recollected the 
occurrence of the littke boy who was so atfected with 
his preaching as to let his lantern fall? 

Mr. Whitetield replied, “‘O, yes, l remember it well; 
and have often thought 1 would give almost any thing 
in my power to know who that little boy was, and 
what had become of him.” 

“Dr. Rodgers replied, with a smile, “I am that little 


Nr. Whitefield,with tears of joy,started from his seat, 
took him in his arms, and with strong emotion, re- 
marked that he was the fourteeuth person then in the 
ministry whom he discovered in the course of that visit 
to America, in whose conversion he had, under God, 
been instrumental. 

FOUND AGAIN. 


A gentleman crossing a narrow bridge, said to a 
countryman whom he met,— 

“I think this narrow causeway must be very danger- 
ous, my honest friend; pray, are not people lost here 
sometimes ?” 

“Lost! no, sir; I never knew any body lost here in 
my life; there were several drowned, but they were all 
found again.” 


About as unsatisfactory as Biddy’s announcement 
when, after eliciting from her “misthress” the opinion 
that nothing is lost solong as you know where it is, she 
informed her that the “tay keitle was at the bottom of 
the well.” 

“TO HEAR THE BIG ORGAN WITH.” 


“What are them? coal-sifters ?” said Ike, as he and 
Mrs. Partington stopped a moment to look at some big 
car-trnmpets in Broadway. 

“No,” said she, wiping her spectacles; “they are 
speaking-trumpets, dear, to help people to hear better. 
It strengthens the oracular organs and tightens the 
snares of the drums in the ears.” 

“But what is the use of a big one?” continued Ike, 
with the curious spirit of the boy. 

It was a momentary poser, but she rose above it, like 
man over his accidents. ‘I suppose,” she replied, 
looking upon him urbanely,—*‘I suppose that it is to 
hear the big organ with.” 

Curiosity was satisfied, and both passed on. 





THOUGHT HE DIDN’T NEED A NEWS- 
PAPER. 


A man stopping his paper, wrote to the editor: “I 
think fokes ottent spend their munny for papur. My 
daddy didn’t, and everybody says he was the most in- 
telligentest man in the country, and hed the smartest 
family of bois that ever dugged taturs.” 

Perhaps he needed a spelling-book and grammar 
more than he did a newspaper, but people who won't 
take the latter are not apt to think much of the former. 

———+or—____—_—_. 
A HYPOCRITE. 

An editor says that a mouse which had several times 
been caught in the act of nibbling the nice things in the 
pantry, was the other cay traced to its nest, which was 
found to contain seven or eight cunning little ‘‘respon- 
sibilities.” The parent rogue was arrested and execut- 
ed for larceny. On one side of thenest a piece of an old 
Bible was found, on which the following words were 
distinctly visible: ‘Thou shalt not steal.” What a 
hypocrite ! 
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A MULE THAT DIDN’T KNOW ENGLISH. 

A farmer in Chesterfield county, Virginia, recently | 
brought a suit against a Frenchman for selling him a} 
deaf mule; he had “‘geed, whoaed and hawed until he 
was hoarse, but the mule would neither gee, whoa nor 
haw, consequently he was a deaf mule.” The reply of 
the Frenchman was: “Parbleau, ze mewel is not deaf; 
ze mewel no understand ze English you talk to him.” 

——__+@—_—_—_——_———_— 
STRANGE CASE OF HANGING. 

A boy in Jackson county, Iowa, was recently found 
suspended from a tree, dead. The supposition is, that 
he had been up after a squirrel, and on descending his 
foot slipped and his comforter caught, choking him to 
death. His feet were within six inches of the ground. 

——_~+oo————_ — 


A ay om! of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake ae 
1,25. 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optic’s New Library. 
Young America Abroad. 


First and 
ond Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


$1,25, 


These two volumes complete 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE Sotpter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tux YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 


THE SaILor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIDpy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 


Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 

5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jr. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party, 
7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimble, 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Yo-Somethings. 


1, Little Merchant, 
2. Young Yoyagers, 
3. Christmas Gilt, 
4. Dolly and I, 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


Nep NEVENS, THE NEWsBOY; or Sirect Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old, 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Arctic Crusoe, 
Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Pilot. 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volumes. 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75e. 
COMPRISING: 

Littie Prudy’s Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 

Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


Little Prudy, 
Littie Prudy's Sister Susie, 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 


Any book 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 








= Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOLHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ’'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, cor- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 50—3m 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS AND TAPESTKY CARPETINGS, of 
Foreign and American production. Our stock of these fine 
goods is very complete. Our retail customers are furnished at 
wholesale prices) NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2—3w 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, of the elegant enamelled finish, for sale 
at manufacturers’ prices, by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 2—3w 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Infiuenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incip- 
ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive Patients 
in advanced stages of the disease. 

So wide is the field of its usefulness and so nnmerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been restored 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other expecto- 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
for the distressing and dangerous afiections of the pulmonary or- 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many inferior rem- 
edies thrust upon the community have failed and been discarded, 
this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the 
afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous 
and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
for their relief all that it has ever done. : 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians. Statesmen, and emi- 
nent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis our 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also full de- 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood will 
find Ayer’s Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. Try 
it once, and you will know its value. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists. —2meow 





A VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Poland's White Pine Compound, advertised in our columns, 
is a successful attempt tocombiue and apply the medicinal vir- 
tues of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has testimo- 
nials to its value from persons well known to our citizens. We 
recommend its trial in all those cases of disease to which it is 
adapted. It is for sale by all our druggists.—/ndependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPCUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after hav- 
ing been proved by the test of eleven years, in the New England 
States, where its merits have become as well known as the tree 
from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 
The White Pine Compound 
CURES 

Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of 

Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarka- 

ble remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 

Voiding Urine, Bieeding from the Kidneys and Bladder, Grav- 

el,and other complaints. For Piles and Scurvy it will be 

found very valuable. . 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of 4 
GOOD AND TRIED MEDICINE. 
It is Pleasant, Safe and Sure. 








Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
4—5teow 


—— 





“COE'S COUGH BALSAM" are household words throughout 





“Why, isn’t my shirt clean?” quoth one Bohemian 
to another. 

“Well, yes,” was the answer, “‘it’s clean for brown, 
but it’s awful dirty for white.” 


the United States. As we travel we are greeted with it from 
| rocks and fences; if we pick up a newspaper we are advised » 
; “try it’; and as we visit our triends we see it on the shelf reacy 
for “se. It soothes fretful children, puts a veto on coughing, and 
is a great relief to the consumptive. 
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